THE GROWTH OF THE CURRICULUM
AT A TIME when many aspects of education are under
constant and critical review, it is of the utmost importance
that we should give the most serious attention to its actual
content. Year by year there accumulates a vast literature
concerned with the problems of education: it is studied,
discussed, and written about by educationists, adminis-
trators, and even teachers, with an almost alarming
fluency. Yet much of this largely new work is devoted to
machinery and organization or to borderline studies such
as psychology. Questions as to what should be taught to
particular groups of children have become of almost
secondary importance, if we are to judge by the amount
of really serious thought that is devoted to them. The
acquisition of a certain body of knowledge as one of the
desirable ends of education seems to be discussed less
often, and certainly less intelligently, than the means by
which activities may be stimulated or particular habits of
thought inculcated, although presumably activity must
use some material, and thought must be about something.
Similarly the machinery by which children may be
allocated to certain kinds of school, or the evils of
allocating them at all, attracts far more attention than the
problem- of what to teach them in the schools in which they
do ultimately find themselves. Even when discussions of